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THE NATIONAL 

el TOBIAS’ AND 
Tuisfinished landscape, by thedistinguished. 
artist Domenichino, commonly called Zam- 
pieri, represents a wild and secluded scene, 
with no other habitation, or sign of human 
abode, than a distant castle ona rock ; except 
the few white specks in the distance be in- 
tended for the tents of those wandering 
Arabs who, from the earliest period, have 
made this part of Asia their occasional resi- 


GALLER Y.—No. IV. 
THE ANGEL. 


dence. The subject of the painting is taken 
from fabulous history—the book of. Tobit, 
in the Apocrypha. Young Tobias was about 
to set out on a distant excursion, A guide 
was requisite, and while seeking one, he met 
a man, or rather, an angel disguised as a man, 
who consented to accompany him on his 
excursion. They proceeded on their journey, 
and at length came to the river Tigris, where 





TOBIAS 48ND THE ANGEL. 


Tobias went to wash himself. While in the 
act of bathing, a fish attacked him, and would 
have devoured him, but Raphael, the angel, 
said, “‘ Take the fish; and the young man 
seized. it, and drew it to the land.” Dome- 
nichino seems to have had but an imperfect 


knowledge of the Apocrypha, for he has 

painted the angel with wings, who, we are 

informed in the Writ, assumed the disguise 
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of Azarias, son of Ananias the Great. To- 
bias, in the painting, is eovered with drapery, 
a circumstance rather at variance with the 
Apocrypha, which asserts that the young 
man was bathing in the. Tigris when the 
fish attacked him. 

We must admit that Domenichino is not 
the only artist who has affixed wings to the 
disguised Raphael. Perhaps the piety of 
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the painters deterred them from representing 
an angel without wings; or, perhaps, they 
might think that that which had no wings 
could not be an angel. Critics assert that 
the time represented is morning, but the 
coolness and freshness of Domenichino’s tints 
might well deceive a close observer. How- 
ever, if the artist intended it for morning, it 
is another inadvertency on his part, for the 
Book expressly says—“ As they went on 
their journey, they came in the evening to 
the river Tigris. 
This justly-admired artist (Domenichino), 
whose family name was Zampieri, was 
born in the year 1581, at Bologna. Denis 
Calvart was his first instructor; afterwards, 
he became a disciple of Caracci; and re- 
mained in that school for a lengthened 
period. He, unlike most other great 
painters, evinced no precociousness ; for his 
talent did not unfold itself till he had 
reached the age of manhood. - In his early 
days he was studious, thoughtful, and dili- 
gent—which was mistaken for dullness by 
his companions, who called him, from his 
general movements and the slow manner 
with which he executed his work—the 
sloth; but the quick-sighted and intelligent 
Annibale Caracci prophesied that, notwith- 
standing his apparent slowness in parts, he 
would one day be considered an honour to 
the art of painting. Few artists ever had 
the perseverance of Domenichino; and still 
fewer have made the advances that he did, 
by dint of application. De Piles asserts 
that Domenichino was a painter ranking as 
high as Caracci, Niccolo Poussin, and 
Leonardo; but he will not admit that 
this artist was a genius. The man who 
* painted the Death of Saint Agnes, at Bologna 
—a picture displaying both judgment and 
just reflection—might well be considered 
one of those who deserve such an epithet. 
In correctness of design, in the expression 
of the passions, and in simplicity and 
variety in the style of his heads, he is al- 
lowed to be little inferior to Raffaele ;— 
and yet, his attitudes are but moderate, his 
draperies rather stiff, and his pencil heavy. 
However, as he advanced in years and ex- 
perience, he proportionately advanced in 
merit, for his latest compositions are the 
best. One of Domenichino’s chief excel- 
lences in his landscapes, is the natural and 
simple elegance of his scenery. His figures 
are peculiarly expressive, and are generally 
admired for their truthfulness. ‘This dis- 
tinguished artist was not only a painter, but 
a musician; and often, in solitude, to which 
he was rather partial, the pencil gave place 
to the sounds of heaven—music— 
** Stealing upon the senses, assuaging grief, 
And regaling us with moments of celestial 
bliss.”” 
He was of a mild temper and courteous 
deportment, and though generally loved, 
there were still some who, from envy and 
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malice, persecuted him from the basest 
motives, and helped to throw thorns and 
obstacles in his path, which tended to mar 
that felicity which a man so constituted as 
he was richly merited. He died, some say, 
from poison, in the year 1641. 


DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
No. I. 


ForMERLY, cases of deafness were gene- 
rally confided to the care of village doc- 
tresses, who had each some nostrum of her 
own ; and, if active disease supervened, it 
most frequently was left to run its own 
course ; the consequence of which was, 
either the death of the patient, or the total 
destruction of the sense of hearing ; for the 
remedies applied by medical men of that 
period, in the majority of instances, were 
more injurious than beneficial. By de- 
grees, a few men of talent and education 
professed to relieve persons labouring under 
a diminution of the sense of hearing, if the 
eases were of a certain description ; con- 
signing all others to utter hoplessness, as 
cases of nervous deafness. As an example, 
a surgeon at Mons obtained great celebrity, 
and patients flocked to him from all parts 
of Europe; he confined his treatment to 
the extraction of indurated wax from the 
auditory passages, and dismissing all others 
asincurable. At the present day, it would be 
disgraceful for any practitioner of aural 
surgery not to relieve a case of this de- 
scription. Some practitioners perform this 
operation in less time, more adroitly, with- 
out inconvenience or pain to the patient, 
and the result more satisfactory, as to the 
benefit and permanence of the cure, than 
others in the same department. These 
cases often obtain for country general sur- 
geons a considerable degree of notoriety in 
their little circle; hut for want of knowing 
how to proceed in the commencement and 
subsequently, much disappointment fre- 
quently occurs, through a worse species of 
deafness coming on. 

It is calculated that about one out of 
every fifteen persons is more or less af- 
flicted with some diminution of the sense 
of hearing, or disease of the organ. This 
malady prevents many from entering the 
army and navy; and if it come on after 
they have done so, it is often a bar to pro- 
motion, or even obliges them to quit the 
service, of which numerous instances might 
be given; and thus, many who would have 
been the defenders of their country, are 
lost to those professions which they other- 
wise could have ornamented—in one class, 
by their discoveries of new lands; or in 
the other, by their valour. Yet, with all 
this constantly before the eyes of the legis- 
lature, in their public and private capacity, 
brought home to them, even the most ex- 
alted, in their own families, there is no 
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school where young surgeons can learn the 
method of performing the most simple ope- 
ration in: aural surgery ; neither is there 
any hospital which a professor of this 
branch of science attached to it. 
W. Wricur. 
(To be continued.) 


Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” £TC. 





LETTER XIll. 
4 FEW WORDS RESPECTING THE WALLRAF 
MUSEUM. 


Andernach. 

Besipes the cathedral, the Hotel de Ville, 
and the Ibach House, I visited at Schleis 
Kotten the vestiges of the subterranean 
aqueduct, which, at the time of the Romans, 
led from Cologne to Travers. Traces of it 
are at the present day to be seen in thirty- 
two vi . In Cologne I inspected the 
Wallraf Museum, and am almost tempted 
to give you an inventory of all that I saw, 
but I will spare you. Suffice. it to know, 
that if I did not find the war-chariot of 
the ancient Germans, the famed Egyptian 
mummy, or the grand culverin founded at 
Cologne in 1400, I saw a very fine sarco- 
phagus, and the armory of Bernard, Bishop 
of Galen. I was also shewn an enormous 
cuirass, which is said to have been the pro- 
perty of Jean de Wert, a general of the 
empire ;_ but I sought in vain for his sword, 
which measured eight feet and a half; his 
immense pike, likened to the pine of Poly- 
phemus ; and his large helmet, that, as it is 
said, took two men to raise it. 
, The pleasure of seeing all these curiosi- 
ties—museums, churches, town-houses, &c., 
is alloyed by the everlastingly extended 
hand—pay, pay. Upon the borders of the 
Rhine, as at other places much frequented, 
the stranger is obliged to have his hand in 
constant communication with his pocket. 
The purse of the traveller—that precious 
article—is to him everything, since hospi- 
tality is no longer seen receiving the weary 
Voyager with soft words and cordial looks. 

will give you an idea of the extent to 
which | ze stretching ov of the hand system 
is carried on among the intelligents naturels 
of this country. Remember, there is no 
exaggeration—only the truth. 

On entering a town, an understrapper 
ascertains the hotel that you intend putting 
up at, asks for your passport, takes it, and puts 
it into his pocket. The horses stop, we look 
Tound, and find that we are in a court-yard, 
that our present journey is terminated. The 
driver, who has not exchanged a word with 
any one during the journey, alights, opens 
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the door, and offers you his hand with an 
air of modesty—‘“ Remember the driver.” 
A minute elapses : the postillion presents him- 
self, and makes an harangue, which signifies, 
“ Don’t forget me.” he luggage is un- 
corded ; a tall, fleshless dréle sets your port- 
manteau gently upon the ground, with your 
night-cap on the top of it ; so much trouble 
“ must be rewarded.” Another animal, more 
curious perhaps than the latter, puts your 
chattels upon a wheel-barrow, asks the name 
of the hotel you have fixed upon, then runs 
before you, pushing his shapeless machine. 
No sooner arrived at the hotel than the 
host approaches, and begins a dialogue, 
which ought to be written in all languages 
upon the doors of the respective auberges. 

“ Good day, sir.” 

“ If you have a spare room, I should like 
to have it.” . 

“ Very well, sir. Thomas, conduct the 
gentleman to No. 4.” 

“ I should like something to eat.” 

“ Immediately, sir, immediately.” 

You go to No. 4, where you find your 
luggage has arrived. A man appears ; it is 
the person who conveyed the luggage to the 
hotel. “ The porter, sir.” A second makes 
his appearance; what the devil does he 
want? It is the person who carried your 
luggage into the room. You say to him— 

“ Very well; I shall pay you, on leaving, 
with the other servants. 

“« Monsieur,” the man replies, with a sup- 
plicating air, “ I don’t belong to the hotel.” 

There is no alternative — “ disburse.” 
You take a walk; a handsome church pre- 
sents itself; you cannot think of passing it. 
No, no, you must go in, for it is not every 
day you meet with such a structure. You 
walk round, gazing at everything; at last a 
door meets your view. Jesus says, “Com- 
pelle intrare ;” the priests ought to keep the 
doors open, but the beadles shut them in 
order to gain a few sous. An old woman 
has perceived your embarrassment, comes 
and shews you a bell by the side of a small 
wicket ; you ring, the wicket is opened, and 
the beadle stands before you. 

“ Can I see the interior of the church ?” 

“ Certainly,” the old man replies, a sort 
of grim smile lighting up his grave counte- 
nance. 

He draws out a bunch of keys, and directs 
his steps towards the portail. Just as you 
are about to enter, something seizes you by 
the skirt of your coat ; you turn round; it 
is the obliging old woman, whom you have 
forgotten, ungrateful wretch! to reward— 
“pay! Youat last find yourself in the in- 
terior of the church ; you contemplate, ad- 
mire, and are struck with wonder. 

“Why is that picture covered with a 
green cloth 2” 

“ Because,” the beadle replies, “ it is the 
most beautiful painting that is in the 
church.” 
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“ What!” you say, in astonishment, “ the 
best picture hidden! elsewhere it is exposed 
to view. Who is it by ?” 

“ Rubens.” 

* T should like to see it.” 

The beadle leaves you, and in a few 
minutes returns with an old pensive-looking 
individual by his side; it is the church- 
warden. This worthy personage presses a 
spring, the curtain draws, and you behold the 
picture. The painting seen, the curtain 
closes, and the churchwarden bows signifi- 
cantly—“‘ Pay, pay.” On continuing your 
walk in the church, preceded by the beadle, 
you arrive at the door of the choir, before 
which a man has taken up his stand-in 
“* patient expectation.” It is a Swiss who 
has the charge of the choir. You walk 
round it, and, on leaving, your attentive 
cicerone graciously salutes you— Only a 
trifle.” You find yourself again with the 
beadle, and soon after pass before the sa- 
cristy. O wonder of wonders! ~~ The door is 
open. You enter, and find a sexton. The 
beadle retires, for the other must be left 
alone with his prey, The sexton smiles, 
shews you the urns, the ecclesiastical orna- 
ments and decorated windows, bishops’ mi- 
tres, and, in a box, a skeleton of some saint 
dressed as a troubadour. You have seen 
the sacristy, therefore “must pay.” The 
beadle again appears, and leads you to the 
ladder that conducts to the tower. A view 
from the steeple must be truly delightful. 
You decide on going up. The beadle pushes 
a door open, you climb up about thirty steps, 
then you find that a door which is locked 
prevents your proceeding further. You look 
back, and are surprised that the beadle is 
no longer with you— that you are alone. 
What’s to be done? You knock; a face 
appears ; it is that of the bellman. He opens 
the door, for which kind action—“ Pay.” 

You proceed on your way—are delighted to 
find yourself alone—that the bellman has not 
followed. You then begin to enjoy the 
pleasure of solitude, and arrive with a 
light heart at the high platform of the 
tower. You look about, come and go, ad- 
mire the blue sky, the smiling country, and 
the immense horizon. Suddenly you per- 
ceive an unknown animal walking by your 
side: then your ears are dinned with things 
that you know, and, perhaps, care little 
about. It turns out to be the explicateur, 
who fills the high office of explaining to the 
stranger the magnificence of the steeple, the 
church, and the surrounding country. This 
man is ordinarily a stutterer, sometimes 
deaf; you do not listen to him; you forget 
him, in contemplating the churches, the 
streets, the pinions, the trees, the rivers, and 
the hills. When you have seen all, you think 
of descending, and direct your steps to he 
top of the ladder. The bellman is there be- 
fore you—* Pay.” 

“Very well,” you say, fingering your 
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purse, which is momentarily dissolving ; 
“how much must I give you? 

“T am charged two francs for each person, 
which go to the church revenue; but, sir, 
you must give me a trifle for my trouble.” 

You descend; the beadle makes his ap- 
pearance, and conducts you with respect to 
the door of the church, So much trouble 
cannot fail to be well rewarded, 

You return to your hotel, and have 
scarcely entered, when you see a person 
approaching you with a familiar air, and 
who is totally a stranger to you. It is the 
understrapper who took your passport, and 
who now returns with it—to be pard. You 
dine, the hour of your departure comes, and a 
servant brings you in the bill— Pay; also 
a consideration for the trouble of taking the 
money. A stableman carries your port- 
manteau to the diligence — must remember 
him. You get into the vehicle; you set off; 
night falls ; you begin the same course to- 
morrow. 

Let us recapitulate— something to the 
driver, a trifle to the postillion, the porter, 
the man who does not belong to the hotel, to 
the old woman, to Rubens, to the Swiss, to 
the sexton, to the bellman, to the church 
revenue, to the beadle, to the passport 
keeper, to the servants, and to the stableman. 
How many pays do you call that in a day? 
Remember, every one must be silver ; copper 
is looked upon here with the greatest con- 
tempt, even by a bricklayer’s clerk. 

To this ingenious people the traveller is 
a sack of crowns, which the good inhabit- 
ants, in order to reduce the bulk as soon as 
possible, are ever shaking. The govern- 
ment itself occasionally claims a share of 
the spoil; it takes your trunk and port- 
manteau, places them upon its shoulders, 
and offers you its hand. In large towns the 
porters pay to the royal treasure twelve sous 
two liards for each traveller. I was not a 
quarter of an hour at Aix-la-Chapelle before 
I had given my “trifle” to the King of 
Prussia. 





LETTER XIII. 
Andernach. 


I sTILL write 

to you from 
ANDERNACH, 

4 where I have 
(iy) been stopping 
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Before me, at the foot of a high hill, which 
obscures from my view part of the blue sky, is 
a handsome tower of the thirteenth century ; 
to my right the Rhine, and the charming 
little white village of Leutersdorf, half- 
hidden among trees ; and to my left the four 
steeples of a magnificent church. Under 
my window children are playing, the noise 
of their prattlings mingling with the quack- 
ing of geese and the chuckling of hens. 

visited the church on the day of my 
atrival, the interior of which is, notwith- 
standing the hideous manner that some one 
has plastered it, rather handsome. The 
Emperor Valentinien, and a child of Frede- 
tick Barberousse, were interred in this 
church, but no inscriptions nor tombstones 
indicate the place where they were buried. 
Our Saviour at the tomb ; a few statues, life 
size, of the fifteenth century, and a chevalier 
of the sixteenth, leaning against a wall; 
several figures, the fragments of a mauso- 
leum of the Renaissance, were all that the 
smiling humpbacked bellringer could shew 
me for a little piece of silvered copper 
which passes here for thirty sous. 

I must tell you a little adventure which I 
had; an incident that has left on my mind 
the impression of a sombre dream. 

On leaving the church I walked round 
the city. The sun was setting behind the 
high hills that, in seeming pride and 
pristine glory, look down upon the Rhine, 
on the imperial tomb of Valentinien, on the 
abbey of St. Thomas, and which now see 
falling, stone by stone, the old walls of the 
feudal town of the electors of Treves. 

I porsued my way by the side of the 
moat that skirts the dilapidated walls, the 
fallen stones of which serve as seats and 
tables for half-naked urchins to play upon, 
and in the evening for young men, aided by 
the moon’s beams, to tell their fair bergéres 
the achings of their wedded hearts. The 
formidable castle, that was once the defence 
of Andernach, is now an immense ruin; 
and the court, once the seat of war, is now 
covered with grass, upon which women 
bleach in summer the cloth that they have 
woven in winter. . 

After leaving the outward gate of Ander- 
nach, I found myself upon the banks of the 
Rhine. The night was calm and serene, 
and nature had lulled itself to sleep. Shep- 
herdesses came to drink from the clear 
stream, then in mirth ran away to hide 
themselves among the osieries. fore me 
a white village was all bat lost in the dis- 
tance, and towards the east, at the extreme 
border of the horizon, the full moon, red 
and round, like the eye of a Cyclope, 
ap between two clouds. 

How often have I walked thus, uncon- 
Scious of all, save the beauties which nature 
Presented, alive only to that dame which has 
So great a sway over the sensitive mind. I 
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knew not where I went, where I was stray- 
ing; and when I awoke from my reverie, 
I found myself at the foot of a rising 
ground, crowned at the summit by some 
stonework. I approached it, and was some- 
what startled on finding a tomb. Whose 
was it? I walked round, trying to discover 
the name of the person whom it memori- 
alized, and at last perceived the following 
inscription in brass letters :— 

“ L’armée de Sambre et Meuse a son gé- 
néral en chef.” 

Above these two lines I saw, by means of 
the moon, which was shining brightly, the 
name—Hocue. The letters had been taken 
away, but had left their imprint upon the 
granite. . 

That name, in this place, at such an hour, 
and seen by such a light, had a strange, an 
inexpressible effect upon me. Hoche was 
always a favourite of mine: he, like Mar- 
ceau, was one of those young men who 
preluded Bonaparte in an attempt which 
was all but successful. This then, I thought, 
is the resting-place of Hoche, and the well- 
remembered date of the 18th of April, 1797, 
flashed across my memory. 

I looked around me, endeavouring, but in 
vain, to identify the spot. To the north 
was a vast plain; to the south, about the 
distance of a gun-shot, the Rhine; and at 
my feet, as the base of this tomb, was a 
small village. 

At that moment a man passed a few steps 
from the monument. I asked him the name 
of the village, and he answered, while dis- 
appearing behind a hedge, “ Weiss Thurm.” 

hese two words signify White Tower. 
I then remembered the Turris Alba of the 
Romans, and was proud to find that Hoche 
had died in an illustrious place. It was here 
that Cesar, two thousand years ago, crossed, 
for the first time, the Rhine. 

It is impossible for me to tell you m 
inward feelings while contemplating the ton 
of this great man. Compassion seized my 
heart. Can such be the resting-place of this 
illustrious warrior, seemingly forgotten by 
his countrymen, unheeded by the stranger ? 
This tomb, built by his army, is at the 
mercy of the passer by. The French general 
sleeps in a bean-field far from his country, 
and Prussian bricklayers make whatever use 
it pleases them of his tomb! 

t seemed to me as if I heard a voice 
coming from the heap of stones, saying, 
“ France must again possess the Rhine!” 

(To be continued.) 





Pew Books. 
The Polytechnic Journal, No. IV. Vol. IV. 


Tuts number is fall of important and well- 
written articles. That entitled The British 
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Institution is by an accomplished man; one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of art. His critiques on the principal 
paintings admitted into the gallery are 
prefaced by a paragraph of just indignation 
against the heartless indifference to the en- 
couragement of British art evinced by the 
directors and patrons of ~ 
The British Institution. 
“ The establishment of the British Insti- 
tution in the beginning of the year 1805, 
marked the second epoch in the history of 
the Fine Arts in this country, of which the 
foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768 
was the first. Seven-and-thirty years have 
just elapsed since the Institution first 
opened its doors for ‘ promoting the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdom,’ and 
still there are the same three small 
‘eabin-cribbed rooms, in which the truly 
great and patriotic Budgell exhibited his 
works from Shakspeare. To the most 
easual thinker it must be apparent that 
these rooms, however adequate to the wants 
and demands of art then, would very soon 
prove insufficient—insufficient indeed they 
have been for some years past, as many an 
aching heart and oppressed mind can 
testify ; and to confirm all, and still add 
galt to wormwood, the managers coolly an- 
nounce in 1842, the astounding preface, that 
they ‘have been under the necessity of re- 
turning upwards of 300 pictures for want 
of room!’ ‘Upwards of 310’ pictures re- 
jected !—a number nearly as large as those 
admitted, the amount of the latter being 
452, It is really hardly possible to conceive 
that we are existing in the nineteenth cen- 
tary, and living in the ‘first city in the 
world’—that we possess good government 
at all, or that our aristocracy is the richest 
and proudest in Christendom. These are 
questions which we naturally ask ourselves, 
as if just awakening from a dream. Any 
man possessing the slightest regard for the 
honour and credit of his country, the rank 
which she ought to hold amongst existing 
nations of the civilized world, must feel as 
we feel, and that is, the greatest indignation 
and scorn for the delegates of those noble- 
men and gentlemen who have the manage- 
ment of an Institution for ‘ promoting the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdom,’ and 
year after year heaping insult upon the en- 
tire body composing our British schools. 
For what is it but insult annually to invite 
artists to send their works,—works that, 
however good or indifferent, must have oc- 
cupied some time, and engaged no small 
degree of mind,—and then with the greatest 
nonchalance inform them and the world that 
there is ‘no room!’ But why this delega- 
tion? Assuredly not the less are the ac- 
knowledged patrons accountable; and were 
directors of the British Institution composed 
of all the crowned heads in Europe, our 
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opinion would still he expressed as sincerely 
and explicitly. 

“We have thus expressed ourselves 
pea | on behalf of the rejected ; let us 
enter the portal, and see what measure of 
justice has been awarded to those who have 
been so fortunate as to be received. Here 
we find that some excellent works are h 
in ‘most obscure corners; the contrary 
has been the case with works very far in- 
ferior. 

“ Nothing can more clearly prove the in- 
convenient smallness of these exhibition 
rooms than the oppressiveness with which 
everything strikes the spectator as he first 
enters; the eye is painfully dazzled bya 
glare of colours and gold frames; some of 
the pictures are so large that sufficient dis- 
tance can scarcely be obtained to view them 
properly. Of works in the highest class of 
art, there are, unfortunately, for the credit 
and honour of our school, but one or two 
specimens only, and those must be taken 
more in the light of what we may hereafter 
expect than as finished ones. In works 
of fancy and composition, we think the 
gallery is about as rich, if not more so, than 
in former years, although some great R.A.’s 
have not condescended to honour the 
present collection. Of landscape and 
general subjects there are, indeed, some 
very beautiful and pleasing examples; in 
fact, we question whether art could be car- 

ried further in point of expression and exe- 
cution. The largest picture in the galery 
is No. 14, ‘A Hero, and the Horse whic! 
carried him in his greatest battle, imagined 
to be on the field again twenty yeats after’ 
—B. R. Haydon. Would that the execu- 
tion of this picture were as good as its con- 
ception. Mr. Haydon is an artist of whom 
the world expected much, not only by what 
he really did when first entering life, but 
from the promises, so often repeated in the 
numerous pamphlets with which he has 
favoured the public. Mr. Haydon, as 
an artist, is controversial; even in his 
paintings, however excellent and effec- 
tive, there are sure to remain parts highly 
objectionable, as if done for the mere sake 
of provoking an argument. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the present subject,—which the 
reader must understand is a full-length size 
of life portrait of the Duke of Wellington 
and his charger, on the field of Waterloo, as 
it is at present,—assuming to be so great a 
master of drawing and all the first-rate-ele- 
ments of art, why the deuce did Mr. Haydon 
give his Grace so entire and Hercules-like a 
body, arms, and shoulders? Surely, he never 
could have seen in any living model—ex- 
cepting in one deformed—so outrageous 4 
swelling of the right side. And so violent 
are the reflected lights on the back and 
coat skirts of the Duke, either supposed to 
come from the horse or from the ground, 
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that, instead of looking like anything which, 
we humbly suppose, the painter intended, 
it looks, for all the world, as if his Grace had 
been unfortunately dragged through some 


uagmire on his back. Haydon wants 
pe and refinement in all] his works; there 
is a redundancy of passions always percep- 
tible in everything he does; he lacks calm- 
ness. and depth of soul—intensity of ae 
he.fails in making the observer feel. k 
Haydon evidently intended the subject to 
have been a poetical. one; but, good lack ! 
the poetry is nowhere to be seen ; the head 
of the Duke is bordering on the caricature, 
and. the only good thing in the picture is the 
horse., In all the little, but very essential, 
matters of detail, the roof of the farm-house 
on the left, the farmer’s waggons and horses, 
and the Belgian mound, with the ugly lion, 
and:.broken cuirasses, swords, cannon- 
balls, &c.,—they are all, individually, as 
loosely executed and badly drawn as they 
can well be.. This is to us a melancholy 
conclusion to draw of an artist who, at one 
time, promised the highest hopes, and bid 
fair to uphold the character of the British 
school of art in its loftiest walks. 

“Nos, 112, 327, 380, 420, are works from 
the pencil of Mr. Miiller, an artist who 
may now be classed amongst our most emi- 
nent in his line. Though short the time 
since he first appeared as an exhibitor in the 
metropolis, it is apparent that his previous 
course of study has been one of unremitting 
observation of nature, and intense application 
to the minor details of mechanical execution. 
In treating of his works, only one feeling 
can be excited, and that is.of unmixed gra- 
tification ; he has carried art as far as it is 
possible to be accomplished, and the richest 
stores of nature are, apparently, ever ready 
at his command. We are assured Mr. 
Miiller is too sensible a man to suppose 
for a moment that we are flattering him ; 
the mind perceptible in his works must be 
of too high a tone not to be able to distin- 
guish between sincere praise and mere 
common-place eulogium, and it is our hope 
that he may be long spared to enrich our 
school of art. No. 112, ‘ Gillingham, on the 
Medway’ is a masterly painting, but hung 
much too high; there is a power and depth 
of tone, a freedom and atmospheric effect 
about it, which we see produced by no other 

u -painter of the day ; it strongly re- 
minds us of Richard Wilson. No. 380, 
‘The Slave Market, Cairo,’ proves the ver- 
satility of Mr. Miiller’s genius; it repre- 
sents a scene which, we trust, the march of 
civilization will, ere long, efface, and leave 
as one of those events which ‘ have been,’ 
to live ouly in history. Whether for ad- 
mirable grouping, vigorous and correct 
drawing, quiet yet harmonious colouring, 


this work, in reality, is a triumph of art. 
The painter has reache1 that much wished 
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for goal, to know when he has done enough— 
consequently, we see no indication of studied 
effort nor exaggerated effects ; there is not 
a touch nor bit of colour out of place, there 
is barely -a positive tone of colour in the 
picture. What a lesson this should be to 
some artists, who imagine ‘ colouring’ means 
bond fide positive colour, but which only 
proves their utter ignorance of nature. No. 
420, ‘ The Nile, with Village of Beni Hassan 
in the distance, looking towards Cairo.’ 
The same beauties of the artist are here ap- 
parent; the foreground is composed of an 
Arab tent, camels and their masters; in the 
distance, the Pyramids, those stupendous 
monuments of a once yet more stupendous 
human power, dimly seen through the haze 
of a scorching eastern sun; in the centre 
flows the Nile, the mystic Nile, on whose 
periodical overflowing the lives of millions 
depend. Need we say that all these objects, 
treated as Mr. Miiller has treated them, 
form a picture of surpassing brilliancy and 
power, bringing back to our minds the re- 
collection of some of Turner’s magnificent 
effects before he commenced burlesquing 
nature and abusing his art? But Turner is 
like a wanton child; he can paint when he 
likes; he can embody poetry of the highest 
class out of the senplent objects, such as his 
‘ Fighting Temeraire, bound to her Last 
Home ;’ and he can out-Herod Herod—wit- 
ness his ‘ Jessica,’ more commonly known 
as the ‘ Lady inthe Mustard-pot.’ No. 327, 
‘Sketch for a Picture of the Good Samaritan. 
As a sketch, it is one of the most powerful 
and masterly things ever painted. We do 
not hesitate to say that the genius here dis- 
played is not to be surpassed, much less 
equalled, by any living artist in the English 
school. We are sure, not only the honours 
of the Academy, but the admiration of all 
men of taste and refinement, must soon 
elevate him to the highest rank in the pro- 
ion. 

“ Nos. 187, 206, ‘The Braw Wooer, 
from Burns, and ‘ The Landing of Jeannie 
Deans at Roseneath,’ are the works of Mr. 
Alex. Johnston. The figures of the wooer 
and the wooed are admirably portrayed ; 
in expression, they come up fully to the 
pithy lines of Burns: there is a simplicity 
and breadth* about this picture highly 
effective. The same remark will apply to 
No. 206. Whether we look to the drawing 
and grouping, expression and general ar- 
rangement, with the characteristic and 
beautiful background of this picture, there 
can be but one opinion of its merits, that it 
is a highly meritorious work, and deserving 
of a much better situation in the hanging. 
Some of our contemporaries have com- 
plained about the tameness and rawness of 
colouring in Mr. Johnston’s works. We 
hope he ‘will not be seduced into any other 
style, for all that; depend upon it, he is in 
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the right path. They may look tame, per- 

haps, but that is produced by being so sur- 

rounded by works notorious for being over- 

changed in colour, just to be up to exhibition 
ey.” 





PMiscelaneous. 


BEAU VILLIERS’S RESIDENCE, 


Beau Vivuiers’s residence looked upon 
Saint Jemes’s Park, and had a small garden 
attached to it. It was by no means a large 
house, but exquisitely furnished ; the whole 
of the internal decorations being French, 
and in the gorgeous taste of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The visitors were admitted 
by a couple of powdered footmen, in sump- 
tuous liveries, and, passing a large, snow- 
white French poodle of a peculiar breed, 
lying on a rug near the door, traversed a 
hall crowded with busts, statues, bronzes, 
and large porcelain jars. A° page, in a 
fanciful costume, who might have played a 
part in one of Watteau’s pictures, met them 
at the foot of the stairs, and mounting be- 
fore them, ushered them along a corridor 
to the entrance of a chamber, before which 
stood two grinning Africans, arrayed in 
oriental habiliments, and wearing great 
brass ear-rings, and large muslin turbans 
with brazen crescents upon them. One of 
them threw open the door, and the two 
visitors entered a waiting-room, in which a 
number of persons were assembled. 


The Beau's Levee. 


Most of these were known to Trussell, and 
he very courteously returned their saluta- 
tions. 

“ Ah, mon ami Desmartins,” he said, to 
a little bowing and cringing personage, 
very ill dressed, (as tailors are apt to be,) 
from whose pocket depended a measuring- 
tape, while he carried a pattern-book under 
his arm, “how are you? This is my 
nephew, Desmartins. I have told him he 
must put himself under your skilful hands.” 

“ Proud to undertake him, Mr. Trussell, 
—enchanté,—” replied the Frenchman. 
“Your nephew has a very fine figure, ma 
foi! But his dress is not at all a-la-mode. 
Very clownish—what you call it ?—countri- 
fied—ha! ha!” 

“So I told him, Desmartins,” replied 
Trussell, _ “ We shall look in upon you to- 
day or to-morrow, and put that to rights.” 

“ Enchanted to see you, Mr. Trussell, 
and you, sare,” replied the tailor, bowing 
to Randulph. 

“Ah, Mr. Penrose, is that you?” pur- 
sued Trussell, turning to a slight, effemi- 
nate-looking young man with a paper box, 
and a casket under his arm; “I suppose 
you haye got a new importation of gloves 





and . perfumes—tuberose, orange, jasmine, 
essence d’ Espagne —eh?” 

“T have just invented a new scent, sir,” 
replied the perfumer, “and am come to so- 
licit Mr. Villiers’ permission to give it his 
name.” 

“ And if he grants it, your fortune is 
made,” replied Trussell. ‘The bouquet a- 
la-Villiers will all before it. Ah, 
Chipchase,” turning to a little fellow, whose 
stunted figure, velvet cap, boots, and other 
equipments, left no doubt as to his being a 
jockey, “what news from Newmarket ? 
Has Lord Haversham won the cup, or Sir 
John Fagg?” 

“ Neither, sir,” replied the jockey. “ Mr. 
Villiers is the winner.” 

“ Bravo! bravissimo!”’ cried Trussell, 
clapping his hands. ‘ That’s famous! 
Why, your news'is worth twenty pounds to 
me,.Chipehase. I took Mr. Villiers against 
the field, though, — 1 may now say it,— 
without a notion he would win, but merely 
out of compliment to him.” 

“The knowin’ *uns has been taken in 
this time, that’s certain, sir,” replied the 
jockey, with a sly wink. “ Sir John thought 
himself ‘safe, but he now finds: he’s on the 
wrong side of the hedge. I hope your 
honour will allow me the pleasure of drink- 
ing your health.” 

“ That I will,” returned Trussell, taking 
out his purse, and giving him a piece of 
money ; “and in a crown bowl of punch 
too. Ah, Ned Oglethorpe,” he added, pass- 
ing on to another person in a white flannel 
jacket, and with an open collar; “ how are 
the rackets? My nephew, Randulph, Ned. 
We will come and play a match at tennis 
with you, one of these days. Let me know 
when the next main is to be fought at the 
cockpit. Captain Culpepper, your most 
obedient. ‘Nay, don’t walk away, Captain, 
I'm not going to dun you for the few crowns 
you lost to me at trick-track, at the British. 
Randulph, this is’ Captain Culpepper, as 
brave a man as ever drew a sword, or 
brought off his friend from a street row, 
or,” he added, in a lower tone, “ever re- 
venged a secret quarrel. Egad, at Mr. 
Villiers’ levées one is sure to meet all one’s 
friends. Here, nephew,” he added, ad- 
dressing a lithe, active-looking man, in a 
close-fitting linen dress, with a couple of 
foils under ‘his arm, “here is the first 
master of fence in the world—Mr. Hewitt. 
You must have a few lessons in carte and 
tierce from him.” 

While Randulph was returning the fenc- 
ing-master’s ‘bow, the door of the inner 
room was opened ‘by Mr. Cripps. On dis- 
cerning Trussell and his companion, the 
valet immediately hastened towards them, 
and entreated them to step in to his master, 
who, he affirmed, had been expecting them 
for some time. 
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His Dressing-Chamber and Breakfast- 
Room, 


Theapartment into which they were 
ushered was the beau’s dressing-chamber,— 
that part of it, however, devoted to the 
toilette-table and its appliances being sepa- 
rated from the rest by a ificent Indian 
japanned screen. It was furnished with 
the most refined and luxurious taste. Rose- 
coloured curtains drawn. across the win- 
dows subdued the light, and threw a warm 
tint on all around, while the air was loaded 
with delicious perfumes. A very diminu- 
tive monkey, clothed in a scarlet coat, and 
wearing a bagwig and a little sword, played 
its diverting tricks in one corner, while a 
gaudily-plumaged macaw screamed in the 
opposite angle. Choice flowers in pots 
added their: fragrance to the artificial 
odours ; and a couple of exquisite little 
spaniels of Charles the Second’s breed, with 
the longest and silkiest ears imaginable, and 

gazelle-like eyes, occupied a cushion 
on the hearth. At a table, covered with 
the whitest and finest linen, and glittering 
with silver of the rarest workmanship, 
together wiih a superb service of china, 
sat, or rather reclined, in the easiest of easy 
chairs, Beau Villiers. He did not rise on 
the appearance of his guests; but moving 
slightly and graciously to them, though with 
somewhat, Randulph fancied, of a patron- 
izing air, motioned Mr. Cripps to set them 
chairs. © He was quite in dishabille ; his 
graceful figure being enveloped in a loose 
dressing-robe of the richest brocade, while 
the place of a peruke was supplied by agreen 
silk cap, very! becomingly put on. His 
shirt was open at the throat, and decorated 
with a profusion of lace at the bosom and 
wrists. Pink silk hose:and velvet slippers 
completed his costume. ‘There were two 
other persons present : Sir Singleton Spinke, 
and a very portly gentleman with puffed- 
out, inflamed cheeks, who was introduced 
as Sir Bulkeley Price, and whom Randulph 
concluded must be the hero of the story he 
had just heard related by the barber—a 
circnmstance which gave him a_ peculiar 
interest in his eyes. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Cripps, who, together with the page, offici- 
ated at breakfast, proceeded to do the 
honours, and twirling the mill of a richly- 
chased silver chocolate-pot, poured out two 
well-frothed cups of the unctuous beverage, 
and handed them to the new comers. 

A small modicum of a Strasbourg paté, 
washed down by a cup of green tea and a 
glass of claret, constituted the beau’s break- 
fast. Sir Singleton Spinke took chocolate, 
picked the wing of a chicken, and wound 
himself up with a glass of usquebaugh. 
Ample justice was done to the cutlets, the 

and various other dishes with which 
the covers. were filled, by. Sir Bulkeley 
Price; nor did Trussell or Randulph come 
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far behind him, notwithstanding the preli- 
minary breakfast of the latter. Just before 
the introduction of the usquebaugh, Sir 
Bulkeley, after looking round and coughing 
significantly, said, in a low tone, to the 
chief valet, “I suppose, Mr. Cripps, there 
is no ale in the house ?” 

“ No what! Sir Bulkeley? ”rejoined Mr. 
Cripps, staring as if he could not possibly 
imagine he had heard aright. 

“ Ale, rascal—ale!” replied the knight, 
emphatically, and rather angrily. 

“No, Sir Bulkeley,” replied Mr. Cripps, 

bowing; “there is no ale, but there is 
toasted cheese,—if that will serve your 
turn.” 
. Angry as he was, the knight could not 
help laughing at the valet’s impertinence ; 
or a glass of usquebaugh, in which he 
ledged_ the old beau, entirely appeased 
Bim. The conversation during the meal 
was lively enough, and was chiefly main- 
tained by the beau and Trussell, their dis- 
course running on all sorts of fashionable 
topics, scandal, women, play, and public 
amusements; in which, as he knew so little 
about the matters discussed, Randulph took 
no great interest.— The Miser’s Daughter. 


THE FOLLY ON THE THAMES. 


Tue Folly on the Thames, whither Beau 
Villiers and his party were steering their 
course, was a large floating house of enter- 
tainment moored in the centre of the stream, 
immediately opposite Old Somerset House. 
It was constructed in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles the Second; and thither 
the merry monarch, who was excessively 
fond of aquatic amusements of all kinds, 
would frequently repair with his courtiers 
and frolic dames. Thither, also, Queen 
Mary, the consort of William the Third, 
repaired on the occasion of a grand musical 
entertainment ; and the place continued in 
vogue for many years, until at length, de- 
generating in its character, it became the 
haunt of a very disreputable part of the 
community. The Folly resembled a large 
one-storied house, very long in proportion 
to its width, built upon an immense 

There was a platform at the top, defended 
by a strong wooden balustrade, and flanked 
at each corner by a little wooden turret 
with a pointed top, surmounted by a small 
streamer. These turrets constituted small 
drinking and smoking rooms, and were fit- 
ted up with seats ‘and tables. In the centre 
of the structure was a sort of open belvidere, 
covering the main staircase leading to the 
roof. Onthis a large flag was planted. The 
Folly was approached from the water by 
steps on three sides. It was lighted by a 
range of large and handsome windows, and 
entered by two doors, one at the end, and 
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the other at the side. Within, it contained 
a long music-hall, with a frescoed ceiling, 
gilded and painted walls, an orchestra, and 
the necessary compliment of benches, chairs, 
and small tables. There was, moreover, a 
bar, where all sorts of liquors, materials for 
smoking, and other tavern luxuries, were 
dispensed. The rest of the structure was 
divided into a number of small apartments 
for private parties, and, in short, boasted 
every sort of accommodation afforded by a 
similar place of entertainment on shore. 
In summer it was delightful,—the view of 
the Thames from its summit being enchant- 
ing. The coolness and freshness, combined 
with the enlivening influences of beauty, 
wine, and music, must have made it, on its 
first establishment, a charming place of re- 
creation; and it cannot be wondered that 
the merry monarch, and his merrier court, 
found it so much to their taste. 

As the party approached the aquatic hotel, 









THE FOLLY ON 


low in front so as to display her beautifully 
formed and radiantly white neck and shoul- 
ders. Her sleeves were very short, probably 
so contrived with a view of exhibiting her 
rounded arms, and edged with lace. A 
white silk apron embroidered with silver, a 
pretty fly-cap, and a necklace of precious 
stones, from. which depended a diamond 
cross, completed her attire: The young 
man by whom she was attended, had a 
slight, thin figure, and sharp, disagreeable 
features, with rather an apish expression. 
He was dressed with much smartness, but 
had by no means the air of a gentleman, and 
seemed to be regarded with indifference, 
almost amounting to contempt, by his female 
companion. 

“ Who is that young lady?” asked Ran- 
dulph of Sir Singleton, who happened to sit 
next him. 

“ Let me see,” exclaimed the old beau, 


they perceived a number of persons, of both 
sexes, seated on the roof, and in the little 
turret parlours, smoking, drinking, or other- 
wise amusing themselves; while lively 
strains of music proceeded from within. 
Several small craft were landing their pas- 
sengers, and from one, a tilt-boat, there 
issued a very pretty young woman, though 
of rather bold appearance, who, as she took 
the hand of a young man in her ascent of 
the steps, displayed a remarkably neat foot 
and ancle. On reaching the deck, she 


turned for a moment to survey the scene, , 


and her eye alighting on Randulph, his om 
looks appeared to rivet her regards. is 
fascinating creature seemed to be about 
twenty ; had very regular features, auburn 
hair, a brilliant complexion — whether 
wholly unindebted toart might be questioned 
—but there could be no question as to the 
natural brilliancy of her hazel eyes; and 
wore a pink silk hooped gown, made very 
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placing his glass to his eye. “ Ah! gad 
zooks! ’tis the delicious creature I mentioned 
to you,—the little Haymarket actress, Kitty 
Conway !” 

“ Kitty Conway! where is she ?” cried 
Trussell, who heard the remark, but whose 
back was towards the object of their ad- 
miration. 

Sir Singleton pointed her out, and upon 
the instant every eye was directed towards 
her. Whether unable to stand so fierce a 
fire, or whether, as is more probable, drag- 
ged away by her companion, who did not 
appear to relish the notice she attracted, it 
is needless to inquire, but pretty Kitty sud- 
denly vanished from their sight. 

“ Well, isn’t she delicious ?” cried the old 
beau to Randulph. “Egad! you have made 
a conquest of pretty Kitty, my boy. I saw 
the parting glance she gave you over her 
shoulder as she whisked through the door. 
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Don’t lose sight of her. You can soon put 
the city beau by whom she is attended hors 
de t.” 


Further remarks were interrupted by the 
arrival of the boat at the steps. A strange, 
black-muzzled fellow, in a Guernsey shirt, 
with bare arms and bare — who Rin 
aregular attendant at the Folly, he them 
to disembark ; and his pores be reagan re- 
membered” by the Beau being met witha 
very munificent rejoinder, he well-nigh lost 
his balance in his glee, and got a tumble 
into the water. ’ 

The party then entered the music-hall, 
and just as they passed through the door, 
Randulph, chancing to look behind hin, 
perceived that the stranger had likewise 
landed, and was mounting the steps. The 
novel scene, however, before him so com- 
pletely engrossed his attention, that he could 
think of little else. Upwards of a hundred 
persons of both sexes thronged the room; 
many of the ladies were masked, and a good 
deal of freedom marked their conduct. They 
talked and laughed loudly and recklessly. 
At one end of the hall the benches were 
taken aside to allow Kitty Conway and her 
companion, with some other couples, to 
perform the cushion dance. At the upper 
end of the room stood the musicians. The 
party made their way towards the dancers, 
and the Beau and Sir Singleton praised 
Kitty’s beauty in tones so loud, and in terms 
of admiration so strong, as would have 
occasioned confusion to any young lady 
troubled with a more oppressive sense of 
bashfulness than she was. Her partner did 
not know whether to look pleased or annoy- 
ed. He was evidently overpowered by the 
presence of Beau Villiers, whom he regarded 
with a species of awe ; and as these applauses 
of Kitty gave a fancied consequence to 
himself, he was weak enough to be gratified 
by them. Towards the close of the figure, 
a particular step, executed by the pretty 
actress, elicited more than usual rapture 
from. Sir Singleton, and he, called to Ran- 
dulph—* Look at her, Mr. Randulph Crew. 
Is it not delicious ?” 

At the sound of this name, Kitty’s partner 
started, and stared so hard at Randulph, 
that he could scarcely finish the dance. 

“ Upon my word, Philip Frewin, you are 
a very stupid partner,” said the actress 
to him. “ If you do not exert yourself 
more, I shall ask that pretty young fellow, 
who is ogling me there, to take my hand in 
the ae set.” 

“TI am quite fatigued, Kitty,” replied 
Philip, confusedly ; “let us rm Por ney 
men—a little rack punch, or a glass of 
champagne.” 

Kitty Conway consented, and they moved 
off to one of the side tables, where a waiter 
speedily placed glasses before them, and 
opened a bottle of champagne. It must be 
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confessed—unwilling as we are to admit it, 
—that Randulph was not altogether proof 
against the undisguised admiration of the 
pretty actress, and that he could not help 
returning the tender glances she shot to- 


wards him. 

Meanwhile, the performances went for- 
ward; an Irish jig ‘ollowed, in which Ran- 
dulph and Sir Singleton joined; this was 
succeeded by some comic songs; and Mr. 
Villiers, who did not altogether relish the 
entertainment, walked forth, and was soon 
after followed by the others. Astheyall stood 
leaning over the sides of the bark, laughing 
at what had occurred, and admiring the 
gaiety of the scene, a wherry, impelled by 
a vigorous rower, a8 was evident by the 
progress it made, and containing a young 
female, wrapped in a black silk scarf, and 
with raven tresses, scarcely covered by the 
small bonnet, floating in the breeze, rapidly 
neared them. Various speculations were 
put forth as to whether this young female 
would prove as pretty on a nearer inspec- 
tion as she looked ata distance ; but in these 
Randulph took little part. To speak truth, 
his thoughts were running upon the fair 
syren within, and happening to cast his eyes 
towards the platform above, he perceived 
leaning over the balustrade and gazing at 
him, the stranger ! 

At this juncture, Philip Frewin came 
forth to see whether his boat was in readi- 
ness, and admonished the watermen, one of 
whom was philandering with a buxom 
damsel, who was leaning over the side of 
the deck, that he should start immediately. 
He had scarcely, however, issued the order 
than his eye fell upon the boat containing 
the young female before mentioned, and 
which was now close at hand. He started 
as if an apparition had met his gaze, ducked 
down, and would have made his escape into 
the music-hall, if Kitty Conway had not 
placed herself in his way. Retreat was 
now impossible, and Philip’s distress was 
heightened by the fair actress, who ex- 
claimed, somewhat pettishly, “* Why do you 
leave me here, sir? Why don’t you hand 
me to the boat ?” 

Philip was almost at his wits’ end. The 
boat containing Hilda and Jacob, both of 
whom he had too clearly recogni 
he could not account for their a e, 
unless it were a trick of the fiend to convict 
him, was so near, that if he complied with 
Kitty’s request, discovery would be inevit- 
able. A plan suddenly occurred to him, 
by which he hoped to free himself from 
risk, -and place Randulph, whom he had 
reason to regard as a rival, in an awkward 
dilemma. Without apprising her of his in- 
tention, he drew the pretty actress forward, 
and, bending down as low as he could to 
elude observation, said to Randulph—* Will 
you have the kindness, sir, to hand this lady 
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into her boat? You will do me an infinite 
favour; I have dropped a pocket-hook in the 
music-hall, and must go back to search for 
it ?” 

Randulph was a good deal surprised by 
the proposal, but he unhesitatingly assented ; 
and taking Kitty’s hand, which she very 
graciously accorded, rewarding his attention 
by a slight squeeze, led her down the steps. 
All this occurred to the infinite amusement 
of Trussell, who stood a little back near the 
door, ogling a rather pretty damsel, and to 
the no slight chagrin of Sir Singleton, who, 
guessing the intention of Philip Frewin, had 
pushed forward to offer his services, hut 
found himself supplanted. But these were 
not the only witnesses of the scene. By 
this time, the boat containing Hilda had 
come up, and with a pang of jealous feeling, 
neither to be accounted for nor controlled, 
she beheld Randulph handing the pretty 
actress, whose character she could scarcely 
mistake, down the steps. Jacob saw what 
was passing as well as herself, but, having 
no jealousy to divert his attention from other 
matters, he detected Philip Frewin even in 
his disguise, and, resting on his oars, ex- 
claimed — “ Look! miss, look !— there is 
your cousin Philip. Is that the dress he 
wore yesterday? I told master he wasn’t 
what he seemed. Look at him, I say.” 

But Hilda was too much agitated to heed 
these exclamations. She could see nothing 
but Randulph and the pretty actress. Nor 
was she without embarrassment on her own 
account; for Mr. Cripps, having recognised 
her, pointed her out to his master, and the 
Beau, being much strwék with her beauty, 
favoured her with a very insolent stare. 
But if Randulph had been guilty of dis- 
loyalty towards the object of his affections, 
his punishment was not long delayed; for, 
as he handed Kitty into the boat which was 
steadied by the black-muzzled Jack before- 
mentioned, his gaze encountered that of 
Hilda, and he was instantly filled with con- 
fusion. ‘He tried to disengage himself from 
the actress, who, however, sportively de- 
tained him, and, unable to retreat, he cut a 
most ridiculous figure. Indeed, he was not 
a little relieved, though he felt how much 
he should sink in her esteem, when he saw 
Hilda bend forward, and order Jacob, who 
continued resting on his oars, to pass on. 
He continued gazing after the boat till it 
was out of sight; but Hilda did not look 
back.— The Miser’s Daughter. 


MARY’S STORY. 


Some three or four miles nearer to Dublin 
is the singular church of St. Doulough ; 
forming, with its holy well and its stone 
cross, an assemblage of relics of antiquity, 
which rank among the most remarkable and 
interesting in Ireland. The church is one 


of the few remaining stone-roofed struc- 
tures, which Dr. Ledwich considers to have 
been erected by the Danes, but to which 
other antiquaries assign a date much more 
remote. 

As we alighted to view the old church of 
St. Doulough, on our road from Malahide 
castle, where we had enjoyed the hospitality 
of its noble lord and his estimable lady, the 
carriage was surrounded by a troop of beg- 
gars—three women, two men, and a due 
proportion of children ; a halfpenny to each 
sent them cheerfully away, and left us free 
to examine the churchyard without inter- 
ruption. You may journey many a mile in 
England, and the people you will meet are 
in their manner and deportment so much 
alike, that they appear, if not members of 
one family, to have been all educated in the 
same school. It is otherwise in Ireland; 
everywhere there is some national charae- 
teristic, the ramifications of which are 
various and numerous. The English pauper 
is at once bowed down by misery, and 
murmurs and complains under its endurance 
from firsttolast. ‘The Irish beggar wrestles 
with distress; he can exist upon so little 
food as to seem almost able to live without 
it; but he cannot do without his jest;— 
there are moments when the heart beats 
lightly, even in his starving bosom. The 
poverty of the English, except at stated 
times, is sullen; the poverty of the Irish is 
garrulous: the Englishman takes relief asa 
right ; the Irishman accepts it as a boon. 
You may aid half a dozen English paupers 
without receiving thanks; you cannot re- 
lieve an Irish beggar without being paid in 
blessings. 

On proceeding to the churchyard, our 
attention was arrested by a young woman, 
whom we at once perceived to be “ no beg- 
gar.” She was seated near a humble tom 
stone. Sorrow had evidently saddened her 
soft expressive face. She was very decently 
clad, and her straw bonnet, trimmed with a 
broad band of crape, betokened widowhood. 
A bright-looking child was placed, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, on her 
back, under the folds of her ample cloak— 
its little face and chubby arms just visible 
above its mother’s shoulders. The little 
creature was lost in admiration of its fingers, 
which it expanded and contracted with in- 
stinctive delight in newly-discovered power; 
its round black eyes sparkling, and its young 
voice crowing forth its glee. The thought- 
lessness of the young child—too young to 
know what grief meant, and conscious of 
nothing save the joyous vibrations of its 
own heart—was, indeed, a contrast to the 
mournful aspect of its parent, whose features 
appeared subdued by the wearing anguish 
of bereaved affection; her eyes filled with 
tears which she wiped away patiently; there 
were no sobs, no violent emotions, but the 














round drops welled as if their source were 
in her heart. ..The tomb she sat by was 
near. the, corner of the grave-yard, and to 


avoid disturbing her, we were going round 
by the otherside. She saw this, rose up, 
courtsied, and said, “ I beg your honours’ 

nm, if I’d seen I was in the way, I'd 
have moved long ago; but the trouble 
blinded my eyes: the way’s clear now. 
Sure it’s wet your feet you would, in the 
long grass.” Her voice was as sweet to 
hear, as her gentle face to look upon; and 
a word or two, expressive of the sympathy 
it was impossible not to feel, drew forth her 
story, which truly had but little story in it, 
and, in her own words, ran thus :— 

“Tam a lone woman now, though I'll not 
be in my twenty-one until next Candlemas. 
If I live to see it, it will be in a far land. 
My husband was a fine workman ; and both 
my noble lord and my lady, up at Malahide 
Castle, kept him in constant work; God 
bless them for their good hearts! and ever 
one said I was the lucky girl to have suc 
a boy; and, indeed, I knew it, and always 
thought him too good for me; and sure I 
was right; for if he wasn’t I’d have had 
him still, The thirteen months he was left 
with me, he never gave me an aching heart, 
or as much sorrow as made me shed a tear. 

“One Sunday morning—we'd been to 
mass, and I was:a little tired after the walk, 
for this craythur at my back had not come 
into the world then,—and he says, ‘ Mary, 
darling, (sure ‘darling’ was the hardest word 
ever came out of his lips to me, but what 
need I say that, for the sound of his voice 
would make hard words like honey,) I'll 
just go down to the Bay for a bit, to meet 
one or two of the boys, and have.a walk 
upon the sand, and be back for the cup of 
tea you always make of a Sunday. So I 
said, ‘ Very well;’ and he kissed me; and 
then, after he went out at the door, he look- 
ed in at the window and came back again, 
‘ And, jewel,”-he says, ‘maybe you'd rather 
Td not go; and if you would, say so. And, 
God help my _ foolishness! I said, ‘go;’ 
though somehow whenever he went out of 
my sight I felt as if I should never see him 
again. And I thought to myself how fond 
the neighbours were of unlacing a boat of a 
Sunday afternoon, and taking a spell upon 
the water ; and so I put on my shawl, and 
sure enough, when I got down on the 
strand, he and three others were just moving 
up and downa—this way—as I move this 
feather, up and down, on the little shining 
waves, that looked like crystal for clearness, 
and yet were as blue as the heavens above 
them.— Are you afraid for your husband, 
Mary aroon?” said one of the young girls 
that was down on the strand. ‘ Not afraid, 
Nancy,’ I made answer; ‘for the good 
Lord is above us all; but the ocean’s mighty 
treacherous.’ ‘ Well,’ she said, turning her 
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face and hiding it on my shoulder, for her 
sweetheart was in the boat as well as my 
husband, ‘ I’d rather James wasn’t in it, but I 
did not like to say so before the other young 
girls, because they'd be laughing at me.’ 
So we two sat together, holding each other’s 
hands, and watching the bit of.a boat, until 
it danced on a sunbeam out of our sight. 
Presently I felt a little breeze of wind cold 
on my, cheek, and it made me shrink. 

“* What ails ye?’ says Nancy. And I 
auswered, ‘ Nothing,’ for I was ashamed ; but 
again it came, stronger than before, yet 
not strong, only like the sigh of the wind, 
and the sky and sea as quiet as ever ; but I 
could stay no longer on the strand, thinking 
I'd see farther if I was on. the cliff; and 
Nancy at first didn’t like to follow me, 
because of the others laughing; but she 
grew so anxious that she left them at last, 
never heeding; and, sure enough, they, did 
laugh, and sing, and dance on the strand, to 
the, music of their voices, and. the waters, 
and their own light hearts, while we sat 
watching the sea from above, as before we 
had watched it from below, And boat after 
boat, and sail after sail, came and went, but 
not the one we looked for; until at last, we 
saw it, and clasped our hands, and thanked 
God; and I never took my eyes off it.. And 
I had just said that we’d go down. to. the 
strand again, and be ready to meet them, 
when I saw they were trimming a sail. In 
another minute it was up, and I trembled 
then worse than ever; for I thought. of the 
sudden gusts of wind, and just as I thought, 
it gave a whirl anda flap, like.the wing of 
a wounded sea-bird. Oh, my God! they 
were gone! 

“ T don’t know what followed, The last 
thing I saw, I have told you; there, in the 
sight of my eyes—and gone! The. next 
thing I remember was waking up as from a 
dream, and finding my dead husband in the. 
little room, anda live baby on my,bosom ; 
and they wanted me not to go near him; but 
I did, I laid his baby on his arm, and 
looked at them both together ; and then, for 
the first time, I rained down tears, as well I 
might, and after that I prayed. I laid him 
there,” she added, “and James.is next to 
him. Poor Nancy has neyer been rightly 
herself since; and to-day I came 4 
maybe for the last time, for my father is 
going to emigrate, and J am going with him, 
That’s his grave,” she added, pointing out 
one that was distinguished from the rest by 
a new stone cross at the head, and a small 
stone at the foot. “It looks clean and cheer- 
ful for a grave,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“ and the sun is beaming_.on it, as. it would 
on a flower-garden ; and he’s buried in his 
own land, among his own people. But I— 
but I—” and her feelings overpowered her. 
She fell upon her knees on the turf, and, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, poured 
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forth a few broken words of prayer to the 
Almighty, that, go where she would, endure 
what she might, he would permit “ her 
bones” to be laid beside his, and that in 
death they might not be divided. She 
uttered her petition in strong agony of 
mind; then flung herself upon the grave in 
the abandonment of sorrow, and embraced 
the very clay. The baby looked terrified ; 
and as the mother placed it on the grave, 
speaking as if it could remember where its 
father lay, its little hand clutched a tuft of 
grass, and plucked it up. Again: her tears 
burst forth, while she carefully folded up the 
memorial gathered by the unconscious in- 
fant, and placed it in her bosom.—Mr. and 
Mrs, Hall’s Ireland. 


ORIGIN OF RHYME. 


ConTENDING theories long divided the 
learned world. One party asserted that 
the use of rhyme was introduced by the 
Saracenic conquerors of Spain and of Sicily, 
for they had ascertained that the Arabian 
poets rhymed; the other, who had traced 
rhyme to a northern source among the 
Scandinavian bards, insisted that rhyme 
had a Gothic origin; and as rhyme was 
generally used among the monks in the 
eighth century, they imagined that in the 
decline of ancient literature the dexterous 
monks had borrowed the jingle for their 
church hymns, to win the ear of their Gothic 
lords: both parties alike concurred in con- 
demning rhyme as a puerile invention and 
a barbarous ornament, and of a compara- 
tively modern invention. 

The opinions of the learned are trans- 
mitted, till by length of time they are ac- 
cepted as facts ; and in this state was rhyme 
considered till our own days. Warton, in 
the course of his researches in the history 
of our poetry, was struck at the inaccuracy 
of one of these statements; for he had 
found that rhymed verse, both Latin and 
vernacular, had been practised much earlier 
than the period usually assigned. But War- 
ton, though he thus far corrected the mis- 
statements of his predecessors, advanced no 
further. Noone, indeed, as yet had, pursued 
this intricate subject on the most direct 
principle of investigation; conjecture had 
freely supplied what prevalent opinion had 
already sanctioned; and we were long fa- 
miliarized to the opprobrious epithet of 
“ Monkish Rhymes.” The subject was not 
only obscure, but apparently trivial; for 
Warton dismisses an incidental allusion to 
the origin of rhyme by an apology for 
touching onit. ‘ Enough,” he exclaims in 
his impatience, “ has been said on a subject 
of so little importance ;” and it is curious 
to observe, that the same vexatious exclama- 
tion occurred to a French ay 
quary. “We must not believe,” said Lenglet 


du Fresnoy, “ that we began to rhyme in 
France about 1250, as Petrarch pretends, 
The romance of Alexander existed hefore, 
and it is not probable that the first essay of 
our versification was a great poem. Abe- 
lard composed love-songs in the preceding 
century. I believe rhyme was still more 
ancient ; and it is useless to torment our- 
selves to discover from whom we learned 
torhyme. As we always had poets in our 
nation, so we have also hadrhyme.” ‘Thus 
two great poetical antiquaries in England 
and France had been baffled in their re- 
searches, and came to the same mortifying 
conclusion. They were little aware how 
an inquiry after the origin of rhyme, could 
not be decided by chronology. 

The origin of rhyme was an inquiry 
which, however unimportant Warton, in his 
despair, might consider it, had, though incon- 
clusively treated, often engaged the earnest 
inquiries of the learned in Italy and in 
Spain, in Germany and in France. It is 
remarkable that all the parties were equally 
perplexed in their researches, and baffled 
in their conclusions. Each inquirer seemed 
to trace the use of rhyme by his own people 
to a foreign source, for with no one it ap- 
peared of native growth. The Spaniard 
Juan de la Enzina, one of the fathers of 
the Spanish drama, and who composed an 
“ Art of Poetry,” (Arte de Trovar, as they 
expressively term the art of invention,) 
fancied that rhyme had passed over into 
Spain from Italy, though in the land of 
Redondillas the guitar seemed attuned to 
the chant of their Moorish masters; but in 
Italy, Petrarch, at the opening of his 
epistles, declares that they had drawn their 
use of rhyme from Sicily ; and the Sicilians 
had settled that they had received it from 
the Provengals ; while those roving children 
of fancy were confident that they had been 
taught their artless chimes by their former 
masters, the Arabians! Among the Ger- 
mans, it was strenuously maintained that 
this modern adjunct to poetry derived its 
origin and use from the Northern Scalds. 
Fauchet, the old Gaulish antiquary, was 
startled to find that rhyme had been prac- 
tised by the primitive Hebrews ! 

Fauchet, struck by discovering the use 
of rhyme among this ancient people, and 
finding it practised by the monks in their 
masses in the eighth century, suggested for 
its modern prevalence two very dissimilar 
causes. With an equal devotional respect 
for “the people of God,” and for the monks, 
whom he considered as sacred, he concluded 
that “ possibly some pious Christian by the 
use of rhyme designed to imitate the holy 
people ;” but at the same time holding, wi 
the learned, rhyme to be a degenerate devi- 
ation from the classical metres of antiquity, 
he insinuates, “or perchance some vile 
poetaster, to eke out his deficient genius 
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amused the ear by terminating his lines with 
these ending unisons.” He had further dis- 
covered that the Greek critics had, among 
the figures of their rhetoric, mentioned the 
homoioteleuton, or consonance. The abun- 
dance of his knowledge contradicted every 
system which the perplexed literary anti- 
quary could propose; and impatiently he 
concludes—“ Rhyme has come to us from 
some part of the world, or nation, whoever 
it may be; for I confess I know not where 
to seek, nor what to conclude. It was cur- 
rent among the people, and the languages 
which have arisen since the ruin of the 
Roman empire.” 

Since the days of ancient Fauchet, no 
subsequent investigators, even such tt re- 
cent literary historians as Warton, Guadrio, 
Crescembini, and Gray, Tiraboschi, Sis- 
mondi, and Ginguené, have extricated us by 
their opposite theories from these uncertain 

inions. It was reserved for the happy 
poy of the learned Sharon Turner to 

lore into this abyss of darkness. To 
defend the antiquity of the rhyming Welsh 
bards, he pursued his researches through 
all languages, and demonstrated its early 
existence in all. His researches enable us 
to advance one more step, and to effect an 
important result, which has always baffled 
the investigators of these curious topics. 

Rhyming poems are found, not only in 
the Hebrew, but in the Sanscrit, in the 
Bedas, and in the Chinese poetry, as among 
the nations of Europe. It was not unknown 
to the Greeks, since they have named it as a 
rhetorical ornament ; and it appears to have 
been practised by the Romans, not always 
from an accidental occurrence, but of deli- 
berate choice. 

To deduce the origin of rhyme from any 
particular people, or to fix it at any stated 
period, is a theory no longer tenable. The 
custom of rhyming has predominated in 
China, in Hindustan, in Ethiopia ; it chimes 
in the Malay and Javanese » as it did 
in ancient Judea: this consonance trills in 
the simple carol of the African women ; its 
echoes resounded in the halls of the frozen 
North, in the kiosque of the Persian, and 
in the tent of the Arab, from time imme- 
morial. RHYME must therefore be con- 
sidered as universal as poetry itself. 

Yet rhyme has been contemned as a 
“ monkish jingle,” or a “ Gothic barba- 
Tism ;” but we see it was not peculiar to 
the monks nor the Goths, since it was pre- 
valent in the vernacular poetry of all other 
nations, save the two ancient ones of Greece 
and Rome. Delighting the ear of the man 
as it did of the child, and equally attractive 
in the most polished as in the rudest state 
of society, rhyme could not have obtained 
this universality had not this concord of 
Teturning sounds a foundation in the human 
organization influencing the mind. We 
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might as well inquire the origin of dancing 
as that of rhyming; the rudest society as 
well as the most polished practised these 
arts at every era. And thus it has hap- 
pened, as we have seen, that the origin of 
thyme was everywhere sought for and 
everywhere found.— Amenities of Literature. 


THE BLACK BIRD’S GRAVE. 


Tuis is a celebrated point on the Missouri, 
and a sort of telegraphic place, which all 
the travellers in these realms, both white 
and red, are in the habit of visiting: the 
one, to pay respect to the bones of one of 
their distinguished leaders; and the others, 
to indulge their eyes on the lovely landscape 
that spreads out to an almost illimitable ex- 
tent in every direction about it. This ele- 
vated bluff, which may be distinguished for 
several leagues in distance, has received 
the name of the “Black Bird’s Grave,” 
from the fact, that a famous chief of the 
O-ma-haws, by the name of the Black Bird, 
was buried on its top, at his own peculiar 
request ; over whose grave a cedar post 
was erected by his tribe some thirty years 
ago, which is still standing. The O-ma- 
haw village was about sixty miles above 
this place; and this bag? oe chief, who 
had been on a visit to Washington city, in 
company with the Indian agent, died of the 
small-pox, near this spot, on his return 
home ; and whilst dying, enjoined on his 
warriors who were about him, this singular 
request, which was literally complied with. 
He requested them to take his body down 
the river to his favourite haunt, and on the 
pinnacle of this towering bluff, to bury him 
on the back of his favourite war-horse, which 
was to be buried alive, under him, from 
whence he could see, as he said, “the French- 
men passing up and down the river in their 
boats.” He owned, amongst many horses, a 
noble white steed, that was led to the top of 
the grass-covered hill; and, with great pomp 
and ceremony, in presence of the whole 
nation, and several of the fur traders and 
the Indian agent, he was placed astride of 
the horse’s back, with his bow in his hand, 
and his shield and his quiver slung—with 
his pipe and his medicine-bag— with his 
supply of dried meat, and his tobacco-pouch 
replenished, to last him through his journey 
to the “beautiful haunting grounds of the 
shades of his father’—with his flint and 
steel, and his tinder, to light his pipes by 
the way. The scalps that he had taken 
from his enemies’ heads, could be trophies 
for nobody else, and were hung to the 
bridle of his horse—he was in full dress 
and fully equipped; and on his head waved 
to the last moment his beautiful head-dress 
of the war-eagle’s plumes. In this plight, 
and the last funeral honours having been 
performed by the medicine-men, every 
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watrior of his band had painted the palm 


and fingers of his right: hand with vermil- * 


lion, which was stamped, and perfectly im- 
pressed on the milk-white sides of. his de- 
voted horse: This ‘all done, turfs were 
brought and placed around the feet and legs 
of the horse, and gradually laid up to its 
sides, and at last, over the back and head 
of the unsuspecting animal; and last of all, 
over the head and eagle plumes of its va- 
liant rider,—where all together have smoul- 
dered and remained undisturbed to the pre- 
sent day. This mound, which is covered 
with a green turf, and spotted with wild 
flowers, with its cedar post in its centre, 
can easily be seen at the distance of fifteen 
miles by the voyageur, and forms for him a 
familiar and useful landmark. — Catlin’s 
Letters. 


ON THE LAUNCH OF A FIRST- 
RATE. 
(From Campbell’s Glencoe.) 
ENGLAND hails thee with emotion, 
Mightiest child of naval art, 
Heaven resounds thy welcome; Ocean 
Takes thee smiling to his heart. 


Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O’er seven hundred acres fell, 
All to build thy noble mansion, 
Where our hearts of oak shall dwell. 


*Midst those trees the wild deer bounded 
Ages long ere we were born, 

And our great-grandfathers sounded 
Many a jovial hunting-horn. 


Oaks that living did inherit 
Grandeur from our earth and sky, 
Still robust, the native spirit 
In your timbers shall not die. 


Ship to shine in martial story, 
Thou shalt cleave the ocean’s path, 
Freighted with Britannia’s glory, 
And the thunders of her wrath. 


Foes shall crowd their sails and fly thee, 
Threat’ning havoc to their deck, 
When afar they first descry thee, 
Like the coming whirlwind’s speck. 


Gallant bark ! thy pomp and beauty 
Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 

Whilst our tars, in pride and duty, 
Nail thy colours to the mast. 





The Gatherer. 


Mental Alienation, according to the best 
authorities, appears to occur more. fre- 
quently in Great Britain than in any other 
country except Norway—the proportion in 
England .being one,insane person to every 
783 inhabitants, and in Scotland one in 573, 
whilst in Norway. the ratio is one .maniac 


in 551 of the population. Mania seems to 
increase as man recedes from the warm or 
southern countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, and approaches the colder regions 
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of the north. In Italy the scale descends'so® | 
low, as to give not more than one insane per- 
son to every 3785 inhabitants. 


Ancient Highland Dungeon. — The road 
over the stone bridge here is at present 
undergoing repair, and on Saturday last the 
workmen threw open the vault built in one 
of the arches, which was formerly used as 
a jail, and afterwards as.a cell for maniacs, 
It was truly a “double dungeon” made by 
“ wall and wave.” About a foot below the 
surface of the road, they came upon a small 
iron door, from which a flight of stone steps 
led down to the damp and miserable cham- 
ber. An iron grating or air-hole lighted 
the place, which was found to be about, 
twelve feet long, nine feet wide, and six, 
feet high. There were no indications of) 
a fire-place ; a hole on the floor was used 
for letting down a pitcher for water; and, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive a more, 
wretched or horrid receptacle for human 
beings. The situation of the captives, with, 
the river rolling helow them, and the sound 
of horses and vehicles passing over the roof: 
of the cell, is strongly calculated to impress 
the imagination. In winter, when the river 
is in flood, or during a storm, a sort of wild 
and fearful sublimity must have been added; 
to the scene. The last inmate of the cell. 
was half devoured by rats! Thank God, 
we have in some things improved upon “ they 
wisdom of our ancestors.”—Jnverness Cour, 


College Extravagance.— There was a 
clergyman, by no means a rich man, who, 
hearing sundry rumours of his son’s bills, 
came to Cambridge, and declared that he 
would not leave the place while his son owed 
a farthing in it. This was chivalrous at’ 
least, and the clergyman left the place 2000/. 
poorer than he came to it; 1500/. was for 
wine alone, though the young man had not 
resided there two years. We remember 
another instance—the son of a man of rank, - 
saying, over his cups, “ My father sent me 
here because my brothers were so extrava- 
gant at Oxford ; I hope he likes it. I have 
spent 10,000/. since Icame here.” And we 
knew well the son of positively a poor man 
—one who could barely afford the necessary 
college expenses —whose bill for cigars in 
one year was between sixty and seventy 
pounds! —Westminster Review. 


Honey-moon—The origin of the Honey- 
moon is from a custom of the Teutones, an 
ancient Gothic people of Germany, who 
drank mead, or metheglin, a beverage made 
with honey, for thirty days after the wed- 
ding. 
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